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On the other hand, the attitude towards Shakespeare,
both of the audience and more especially of the actor,
has become vastly more intelligent. The player has
made real and successful attempts to get under the
skin of Shakespearean characters, to understand their
psychology, and this has added enormously to the
sensitiveness and insight of their interpretations.

The simple method of production has not passed
unchallenged. There have been the Imaginative settings
of Mr. Gordon Craig and the stylised productions of
Kornisarjevsky. To criticise them is to tread on
dangerous ground, since it brings us back to the old
controversy over the precise role of the scenic artist
and the producer. Their work may legitimately aspire
to be more than a mere background. It may illustrate
the atmosphere of the play or reveal the author's
mood. But the danger lies in the fact that, without
extreme care, the production may distract the attention
of the audience from the words and actions of the
players. After all, ' the play's the thingJ.

This does not mean that the ideal is to reproduce
exactly the conditions of the Elizabethan stage. That
convention is now so alien to us that the effect is likely
to be as incongruous in one direction as a presentation
of Hamlet in modern clothes was in another. Further-
more, as Mr. Tyrone Guthrie remarked in a recent
broadcast talk, there is a very real risk of slavish
adherence to the Elizabethan canon causing an un-
fortunate impression of preciosity. The solution seems
to lie in a form of production simple enough to allow
the play to be given in a straightforward manner and
utilising all the resources of modern lighting and
grouping.

Something more is involved in this question of
production than a mere matter of taste. The work
of an artist in any sphere is largely governed by his
medium. Shakespeare's works were written specifically